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THE  circumftances  under  which  the  negoti- 
ation for  peace  is  now  renewed,  are  fuch 
as  feem  to  portend  a  different  iffue  from  that 
which  we  lately  witnefled  ;  and  this  difference 
calls  upon  us  for  a  courfe  of  condud,  adapted 
to  the  ifiae  which  we  have  now  in  expectation. 
If  the  profpeft  of  an  aggravated  war  required,  on 
our  j^art,  a  full  difplay  of  the  means  we  poflefied 
for  preventing  or  lefTening  the  calamities  that 
neceffarily  attend  it,  the  contemplation  of  ap- 
proaching peace,  under  circumftances  entirely 
new  and  untried,  difcovers  to  us  the  high  import- 
ance of  exerting  every  faculty  to  fccure  and  im- 
prove the  advantages  it  may  afford,  and  to  repel 
or  control  the  inconveniences  it  may  very  pofTibly 
caufe  us  to  encounter.     The  union  of  the  public 
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force,  direcfled  by  firmnefs,  enabled  us  to  attain 
the  former  objedt;  the  national  wifdom,  exerted 
with  vigilance  and  fidelity,  can  furnifh  us  with 
the  only  means  for  accomphfhing  the  latter. 
Two  things  that  we  have  principally  to  confider 
are,  zvhat  it  is  that  we  are  defirous  of  acquiring 
by  means  of  a  peace;  and  hozv  far  the  diplomatic 
arrangement  that  we  call  "  a  peace,"  is  ca^ 
pahle  of  procuring  it  P 

In  wiiliing  to  make  a  peace  with  France,  we 
have  no  with  to  affimilate  Great  Britain  to  France, 
nor  to  f-^.vour  the  fuccefs  of  any  projeft  tending 
to  introduce  that  revolutionary  fyftem,  which 
our  arms  have  fo  long  and  tiiumpnantiy  oppofed. 
By  means  of  the  war,  we  have  iiitherto  prevented 
that  aflimilation  -,  let  us  confider  how,  when 
the  means  furnilhed  by  the  war  fliall  be  removed, 
we  ma}  Jii/I  continue  to  guard  agairfft  that  effed. 

If  a  raufc  of  fuch  enormous  magnitude  as  the 
terrible  conflid  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  termi- 
nating was  alone  capable  of  defeating  that  effe«fl, 
and  if,  as  foon  as  that  caufe  iliall  be  removed, 
the  adverfe  caufe  fliall  be  left  to  operate  without 
control,  it  becomes  a  queflion  of  found  and  ne- 
ceffary  policy  to  inquire,  what  means  may  be 
fubfhituted  in  order  to  continue  that  falutary  re, 
fiflance.  For  it  will  certainly  not  be  denied,  by 
the   great  majority  of  the  nation,  that,  if  the 
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corruption  of  the  riling  generation,  or  of  the 
conftituted  fyftem  of  our  government,  were  to 
become  the  necelTary  confequences  of  peace, 
war,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  would  be  a 
far  more  falutary  condition  :  becaufe,  the  ilTue  of 
war  affords  always  a  chance  of  fucccfs  ;  whereas 
fuch  a  produce  from  peace  would  fix  the  certainty 
of  ruin.  If  we  examine  the  operation  of  the  war  in 
refped:  of  the  point  of  view  here  prefented,  we 
fhall  perceive  that  it  has  been  produ6tive  of  two 
marked  and  unequivocal  effects  ;  firft,  it  has 
operated  externally  as  a  bulwark  raifed  along  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  by  which  every  means  of 
political  affimilation  with  France  has  been  pre- 
vented from  entering ;  and  fecondly,  it  has  ope- 
rated internally  as  a  fortrefs,  in  which  a  defpcrate 
and  adtive  confpiracy  of  traitors  have  been  im- 
mured, and  by  that  means  difabled  from  cor- 
refponding  to  any  material  degree  with  the  ex- 
ternal enemy,  or  of  extending  beyond  their  own 
individuals  this  fyftem  of  affimilation.  Let  us 
fuppofe  this  bulwark  difmantled,  this  fortrefs 
razed,  the  intercourfe  unimpeded,  the  enemy 
irt^  to  enter,  the  confpirators  at  home  free  to 
converfe,  confult,  co-operate  with  the  revolu- 
tionary tribes,  which  no  diplomatic  arrangements 
whatever  can  poffibly  reach,  either  to  extirpate 
or  reform  : — and  can  we  dare,  on  this  view  of 
B  a  the 
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tlie  cafe,  to  affirm  that  a  peace  will  be  the  re- 
florer  of  happincfs  to  the  nation  ;  of  that  only 
happinefs  to  which  the  Biitifh  people  can  afpire, 
the  fafety  and  perpetuity  of  their  conftitution, 
as  their  only  folid  lecurity  for  preferving  life, 
freedom,  and  property  ? 

Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  the  cefiatlon  of  war 
will  of  neceffity  caufe  all  our  troubles  to  ceafe  ; 
that  peace  will  replace  us  where  peace  on  all 
former  occafions  has  been  ufed  to  place  us  :  let 
us  deprecate  the  adoption  of  an  error  fo  dange- 
rous and  illufive  !  It  is  impoffible,  without  de- 
fcrting  every  principle  of  found  reafon,  to  argue 
from  paft  pacifications  with  France  to  that  now 
before  us :  they  differ  in  every  elTentlal  and  con- 
ftituent  principle.  The  kingdoms  of  England 
and  of  France,  though  founded  upon  bafes  fub- 
ftantially  contrary  to  each  other  in  their  quali- 
ties, yet  grew  up  fide  by  fide.  The  long  pro- 
cefs  of  events  that  modified  their  abfolute  cha- 
rafters,  determined  alio  their  mutual  relations , 
and  the  colllfion  of  interefts,  during  a  lapfe  of 
ages,  produced  a  correfpondence  of  harmony, 
which  war  might  interi'upt,  but  which  the  dif- 
continuance  of  war,  or  the  refboration  of  peace, 
fuiTered  to  return.  That  cafe  is  dillindlly  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  now  before  us.  The  cor- 
refpondence between  that  ancient  fabric  of  go- 
vern- 
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vernment  and  our  own  has  ceafed,  becaulc  the 
fabric  itfelf  has  altogether  ceafed  to  exift. 
With  its  fucceffor,  we  have  no  relations  of  peace 
to  rejiore.  The  only  relations  that  have  ever 
fubfifted  between  the  French  Republic  and  the 
Britifh  Monarchy,  are  relations  not  of  harmony 
but  of  difcord  ;  they  have  never  met  but  as 
belligerent  powers,  who  have  never  known  the 
relations  of  peace  ;  their  only  correfpondence 
has  been  as  advcrfe  parties  in  a  war  the  moll  fierce 
and  refolute  that  the  world  has  fecn,  becaufe 
inftituted  from  principles  the  moft  hoftile  that 
have  ever  given  aftion  to  political  force.  When 
this  relation  (l:iall  be  difcontinued,  it  mull  be 
fucceeded  by  a  jiovelty,  by  an  unproved  and 
queftionable  condition,  of  the  harmonious  cha- 
rafter,  of  which  men  will  affirm  little,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  their  wifdom  and  the  folidity 
of  their  knowledge.  The  old  relations  with 
France^annot  revive  ;  they  v;ere  thofe  of  her 
monarchy,  produced  (as  we  have  faid)  by  ex- 
perience and  time  :  that  monarchy  is  now  de- 
(Iroyed,  and  it  is  fucceeded  by  a  republic,  in 
which  many  things  are  far  more  changed  than  the 
form  of  the  government. 

The  diflinction  here  made  may  perhaps  be 
fcouted  Oilenfibly  by  the  fecrct  enemies  of  the 
ftate,  as  a  mere  fophifm  ;  but  they  know  that  it 
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Is,  neverthelefs,  a  diflin<5tion  that  intimately  con- 
cerns our  welfare  :    that  in  truth  is  the  fophifm, 
that  would  feduce  us  to  reafon  of  the  republic  of 
France  as  of  its  monarchy,  merely  becaufe  they 
both  have  borne  the  name  of  France.     The  con- 
flraint  produced  by  the  war  has  been  the  great 
and  infurmoun table  impediment  to  the  extenfion 
of  thofe  corrofive  principles  in  England,    which 
have  diflblved  fo  many  governments,  and   have 
fo  widely  relaxed  the  moral  bonds   of  European 
fociety.    France  is  the  exhauftlefs  fource  of  thofe 
principles,  emitted  and  propelled  with  effervefcing 
vigour,  from  her  central  ftation,  in  every  direc- 
tion throughout  Europe.  Between  that  England 
and  that  France,  peace  is  to  be  reftored,  or,  to 
fpeak  with  corrednefs,  war  is  to  be  difcontinued ; 
for  it  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  inculcated,  that  the 
rejloration   of  peace   fuppofes  peace  once  to  have 
exifl-ed  \    and  that,    by  difcontinuing  the  wa|j, 
we  regain  a  former  pofition  ;    but   where   peace 
has  never  exijled,  there  it  cannot  be  rejlored.    On 
difcontinuing  the  prefent  war,  therefore,  we  (hall 
have  to  create^  and  not  merely  to  rejlore^    rela- 
tions of  peace  between  our  new  neighbour  and 
the  conftitution  of  England  ;  a  work  which  mufb 
fuggeft  to  the  mind  of  even   the  moll  hafty  ob- 
ferver,    fomething   far  more    arduous  than  the 
ordinary  routine  of  diplomatic  pacification.     Re- 
lations 
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lations  of  peace  fignify  that  relative  pofition  of 
two  powers,  in  refpedt  of  each  other,  which  fball 
enable  each,  without  moleflation  from  the  other, 
topreferve,  cultivate,  and  er.joy,  whatever  either 
nation  efteems  to  be  the  means  of  producing  its 
own  internal  focial  happinefs.  It  is  the  bufinefs 
of  France  to  concern  herfelf  with  the  means  of 
procuring  her  fecial  happinefs,  and  it  forms  no 
part  of  our  fpeculation  ;  but  the  means  of  efta- 
blilhing  our  own,  the  method  by  which  it  is  to 
be  prelerved,  cultivated,  and  enjoyed,  as  it  con- 
ftitutes  the  whole  of  that  for  which  life  can  be 
defiled,  fo  it  forms  alio  the  moft  interefting 
obje(ft  to  which  we  can  direct  our  contempla- 
tion. 

In  fpeaking  colledVively  of  the  Britifli  nation, 
we  can  have  no  helitation  in  affirming  that  thefe 
means  confift  in  the  integrity  and  perpetuity  of  the 
Briti/Ii  Conjiitntion  ;  of  that  fruitful  and  unequi- 
vocal fource  of  all  our  public  happinefs  and 
profperity.  To  preferve,  to  cultivate,  and  enjoy 
our  conflitution,  as  the  caufe  of  that  public  prof- 
perity and  happinefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
our  individual  tranquillity  which  necefTarily  re- 
fults  from  thence,  is  therefore  the  object  to  be 
fought  for  in  peace  ;  and,  in  our  avidity  to  pro- 
cure a  peace,  it  grent'y  behoves  us  to  take  care 
that  we  infure  this  object. 

Upon 
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Upon  all  former  occafiorxS  this  was  the  necef- 
fary  confequence  of  peace,  becaufe  the  removal 
of  the  conftraint  and  haraffiiient  of  war  left  each 
country  to  its  own  quiet  and  its  ancient  habits  ; 
and  neither  country,  inthofe  times,  comprehend- 
ed within  itfelf  a  permanent  caufe  operating  ex- 
ternally againft  the  fecurity  or  tranquillity  of  the 
other.  But  the  revolution  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment has  difcovcred,  in  France,  the  exiflence 
of  fuch  a  caufe  as  is  here  defcribed ;  a  caufe, 
which  (adting  either  in  the  government,  or  inde- 
pendently of  it)  is  hoftile  and  powerful  in  its 
cffedls  againft  all  foreign  eftablifliments ;  and  to 
prevent  the  ruinous  confequences  of  which,  war, 
as  the  only  poffibie  mode  of  prevention  we  could 
employ,  became  our  indifpenfable  fecurity. — 
With  this  caufe  we  are  to  be  at  peace  3  that  is  to 
fay,  we  are  to  difcontinue  the  oppofition  of  war. 
To  make  peace  with  elTential  hoflility,  appears 
to  be  almoft  acontradiftion  in  nature  ; — alTured- 
ly,  then,  we  ought  not  to  clleem  it  a  tranfacflion 
unattended  with  difficulty. 

In  difcontinuing  the  war,  we  remove  a  ftrong 
and  maiTive  buttrefs,  which  our  ancient  fabric 
and  the  moral  convulfions  of  Europe  had  ren- 
dered neceflary.  If  thofe  convulfions  appear  to 
intermit,  (for  no  one  is  qualified  to  affirm  that 
they  begin  really  toyw/^^f)  if  v;c  become  diffatif- 
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fied  with  this  rude  but  folic!  and  fafe  fuppot-t, 
and  demand  fomething  more  elegant  and  light, 
let  us  at  leaft  beware,  that  with  all  its  beauty  the 
lubflitute  be  ftiil  a  fiipport.  That  if  we  chufe 
to  alter  the  external  forniy  the  internal  principle 
may  be  prefcrved.  Al)Ove  all  things,  let  us  not 
order  that  propitious  and  fauhful  prop  to  be  re- 
moved, until  whatever  is  to  fucceed  it  be  ready 
to  take  its  place  ;  left  the  fiiilure  of  the  edifice 
produce  a  mound  of  ruin,  the  everlafting  monu- 
ment of  our  wcakncfs,  our  abjedtnefs,  and  folly. 

What  fpccific  power  ought  to  be  fubftituted  to 
the  vigour  of  war,  is  a  queftion  that  furpafles  a 
common  calculation ;  the  legiflative  wifdom 
alone  is  adequate  to  determine  it.  But,  that 
Ibme  fuch  power  fliould  be  created,  is  obvious  to 
common  fenfe;  and  it  behoves  us  all  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  the  extreme  importance  of  maintaining, 
under  pacific  relations,  the  moft  effe^ftual  oppo- 
fition  to  the  progrefs  of  that  evil,  which  the 
Britifli  Empire  in  arms  has  hardly  been  able  to 
tefift. 

To  render  this  great  truth  the  more  perfpicu- 
ous,  let  us  furvey  with  fome  attention  this  hoitile 
principle,  this  grand  foe  to  the  principles  on 
which  all  the  ancient  governments  of  Europe 
depend,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  peace  of  tliofe 
feveral  governments;  let  us  examine  both  its 
mternal  nature,  and  its  external  proportions  i  let 
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lis  imprefs  upon  our  minds  the  charadcr  and  hif- 
tory  of  (-hat  Jacobin  Confroteniity^  which  a  peace 
with  the  government  of  France  muft  in  a  great 
meafure  reftore  to  the  free  exercife  of  all  its 
powers.  To  do  this,  we  (hall  not  work  a  work 
already  fo  well  prepared  to  our  hands,  but  fliall 
borrow  the  forcible  remarks  of  a  writer,  whofe 
jufl  lenfe  of  the  calamities  threatening  every 
fociety,  and  every  communion  of  Chriftians,  has 
diredled  him  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of 
this  tremendous  confederacy : 

*'  At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Re- 
volution (fays  this  philofophical  inquirer)  a  fedt 
appeared  under  the  name  of  Jacobins,  propound- 
ing, that  all  men  are  free  and  equal  j  but,  in  the 
name  of  that  equality,  of  that  principle  of  licen- 
tious diflblution,  they  trampled  upon  altars  and 
thrones ;  and  in  the  name  of  that  liberty,  they 
fummoned  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  embark 
in  the  miferics  of  rebellion,  and  the  horrors  of 
anarchy. 

**  At  the  firfl  inflant  of  its  appearance,  this 
fedt  confifted  of  not  lefs  than  three  hundred 
thoufand  adepts,  iupported  by  two  million  arms, 
obeying  its  authority  in  every  part  of  France,  and 
equipped  with  fire-brands,  pikes,  axes,  and  all 
the  horrible  armory  of  the  revolution. 

"  Who  then,  were  thefe  men  who  Teemed  to 
rpring,  as  it  were,  fuddcnly,  from  the  bowels  of 
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die  earth,  but  yet  in  truth  were  ready  provided 
and  furniflicd  with  all  their  do61:rines  and  wea- 
pons,   their  Concerted    plots,    and  their  favage 
determinations  ?  Whence  could  have  proceeded 
this  army  of  adepts,  thofe  fchemes  of  defolation 
directed  againft  every  religious  and   every  civil 
cftablifhment  of  our  anceftors  ?    Whether  did 
the  revolution  produce  them,  or  they  the  revo- 
lution ?  And  if,  as  is  manifeit,  the  latter  be  the 
cafe,  what  were  tliey  before  they  difplayed  them- 
felves   in  union  ?  Where  was  their  fchool,  and 
who  their  mafters  ?  What  are  their  ultimate  de- 
figns  ?  And,  when  the  French  Revolution  fhall 
be  concluded,  will  they  then  ceafe  at  length  to 
be  the  torments  of  Chriftendom,  the  aliaflins  of 
princes,  and  the  fanaticifers  of  mankind  ?    Thcfe 
are  queftions  which  are  every  thing  but  indiffe- 
rent, either  to   the  nations  themfelves  at  large, 
or  to  thofe-  who  are  charged  with  the  conduft  of 
public  happinefs,  or  the  maintenance  of  fecial 
order." 

"  The  French  Revolution  (he  juftly  obferves) 
was  only  a  trial  of  the  ftrength  of  the  confede- 
racy ;  their  ultimate  projefts  extend  over  the 
whole  civiliz,ed  earth,"* 

*  Memoires  pour  feruir  a  VHiftorie  du  yacohiftifme  ;  or.  Me- 
moirs fefjifig  to  illujirate  the  Hijhry  of  Jaiobmifm. — Preface, 
By  M.  Barruel.  We  have  been  obliged  here  to  comprefs 
fome  of  his  arguments ;  but  we  ftrongly  recommend  the 
whole  work  to  the  confiderajion  of  the  Englifh  reader. 
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To  oppofe  this  formidable  enemy  (rendered 
indeed  at  that  time  more  powerful  from  a<5ting 
in  the  organ  of  the  ufurped  authority  of  France,) 
we  were  comp)elled  to  have  recourfe  to  war.  Wc 
are  now  to  defift  from  war  ;  the  quefhion  is,  by 
what  means  fhall  we  continue  tq  oppofe  its  in- 
roads ? 

When  the  force  which  the  ftate  of  war  lodges 
in  the  hands  of  government  rt-jall  be  withdrawn  j 
when  the  conftraint  produced  by  the  prefTure  of 
this  force  fliall  be  relaxed  j  and  when  the  deftruc- 
tive  principle  now  controlled,  abroad  and  at 
home,  fliall  gain  flrength  and  liberty  for  operat- 
ing its  natural  effedls ;  the  publip  intereft  will 
peremptorily  require,  that  a  fupplemental  enerr 
gy  be  found,  compatible  with  the  (late  of  peace 
or  difarmament  to  which  wc  fliall  be  reduced, 
yet  capable  of  coercing  that  evil  principle,  and 
keeping  it  fliill  in  check.  There  is  but  one 
method  by  which  this  can  be  done ;  namely,  by 
invefl:ing  the  laws  with  an  acceflion  of  vigour, 
proportioned  in  fomc  degree  to  that  reduflion  of 
the  public  flirength  which  mud  then  neceflarily 
take  place.  If  the  military  force  is  to  be  re- 
duced, and  if  the  fundlion  which  the  military 
force  now  difcharges  has  been  found  necefl"ary  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  conlliitution,  we  mud  fupply 
its  place,  in  fome  degree,  by  a  fundiionary  capa- 
ble (;f  lining  it ;  ^nd,  in  that  event,  the  civil 
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power  is  the  only  candidate  to  fucceed.  If  we 
relax  the  former  without  invigorating  the  latter, 
if  all  we  do  is  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  mif- 
chief  by  removing  the  iinpediinents  which  at 
prefent  obftru6l  it,  inftead  of  taking  meafures  to 
perpetuate  its  excluflon  ;  wefhall  negociate  in  ^ 
peace  nothing  more  nor  lefs  than  the  eafy  admif- 
fion  and  ultimate  afcendency  of  Jacpbinifni  and 
Frencli  reform. 

That  peace,  therefore,  calls  for  fome  wife  and 
ftrenuous  meaiures,  in  order  that  the  flieathing 
of  the  iolade  may  not  become  the  furrender  of 
the  fword,  mufi:  be  manifeft  to  all  who  will  fuffer 
their  minds  without  prejudice  to  dwell  in  con-r 
templation  of  this  fubjeft.  And  thefe  meafures 
can  only  have  for  their  object  thofe  antagonifts, 
whom  the  difcontinuance  of  the  war  will  not  dif- 
arm  but  invigorate ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  internal 
and  external  adverfaries  of  our  eflablifhed  go- 
vernment. Againft  the  latter  no  method  of 
guard,  however  indifpcnfable,  as  yet  fubfifts; 
yet  it  mufl  form  one  of  the  relations  of  peace 
that  we  have  to  create  with  our  new  neighbour 
pn  the  Continent.  * 

If  Jacobinifm  were  an  appropriate  inftrument  or 
faculty  of  the  French  republican  ^ovenimsnty  and 
if  it  were  to  be  exerted  in  war  only,  as  a  national 
and  very  formidable  method  of  attack,  we  might 
then  flatter  ourfelves  that   the  faith  of  treaty 

could 
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could  fufpend  its  operation,  and  tliat  it  might 
be  laid  up  in  the  political  arlenals  of  France 
until   a  future  war  Pnould  again  call  it  forth. 
But  its  union  with  the  power  of  government  is 
entirely  cafual ;  it   may  act  in  that  power,  or  it 
may  adt  without  it.     The  French  government 
can  therefore  pledge  nothing  capable  of  conftrain- 
ing  a  cauf^',    whofe  operation  may  either  elude 
its  vigilance    or  defeat  its  power.*     It  is  beyond 
any  yet  experienced,  imperiuminimperio;  auiurp- 
ing  fyftem  counterading  all  regular  authority  and 
public  treaty,  abfolving  from  all  bonds  of  alle- 
giance, and  authorifmg  even  perjury  in  profecut- 
ing  the  great  end  of  fubverling  cxilliing  govern- 
ments.    Unlefs  then,  when  war  fhall  be  difcon- 
tinucd  an  adequate  force  of  conftraint  be  fubfti' 
tuted,  this  principle  muft  become  in  the  firfl: 
inftance  the  haraircr   of  the  public  peace,  and 
eventually  its  dcflroyer. 

With  refpect  to  the  internal  enemy,  a  feeble 
guard  has  indeed  been  raifed  in  the  civil  power, 
but  which  owes  its  real  efBcicncy  to  that  energy 
with  which  a  ftate  of  war  necelfariiy  invefls  the 
fupreme  executive  authority.    When  that  energy 

*  The  truth  oith's  remark  appears  with  the  mofl  brilliant 
evidence  in  the  aflual  condition  of  France,  where  the  revival 
of  the  revolutionising  clubs  ha-i  raifed  the  apprchcnfions  of  that 
very  government  wHo  are  to  be  contracting  parties  with  us 
in  the  prefent  ncgociacion  for  peace, 
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ihall  be  reduced,  that  guard  will  be  enfeebled, 
and  the  enemy  whom  it  has  hitherto  controlled 
will  acquire  a  proportionate  enlargement. 

It  is  the  crafty  and  ingenious  refource  of  trea- 
fon,  and  not  declined  even  by  lefs  criminal  faction, 
to  exclaim  againil  every  new  conflraint  of  law, 
however  folutary,  as  if  it  wejre  an  effort  made  to 
enthrone  tyranny  j  and  our  natural  abhorrence  of 
tyranny  difpofcs  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind 
to  refift,  without  examination^  every  object  on 
which  the  charge  of  tyranny  has  been  laid.  By 
this  artifice,  the  paffage  to  civil  commotion  and 
rebellion  is  kept  perpetually  open,  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  multitude  being  induftrioufly  en- 
gaged to  attend  exclufively  to  thofe  evils  which 
grow  out  of  tyranny.  But  there  is  a  well  known 
fable  that  may  be  aptly  produced  here,  to  exem- 
phfy  the  fimplicity  and  fatal  dullnefs  of  this  me- 
thod of  perfuafion.  We  fliall  give  it  in  the 
language  in  which  it  is  current : 

"  A  doe  that  had  but  one  eye,  ufcd  to  graze 
"  near  the  fea  j  and  that  Ihe  might  be  the  more 
"  fecure  from  harm,  flie  kept  her  blind  fide 
"  towards  the  water,  from  whence  (lie  had  no 
"  apprehenfion  of  danger,  and  v/ith  the  other 
*'  furveyed  the  country  Ihe  ia].  By  this  vigi- 
"  lance  and  precaution  fhe  thought  herfelf  in  tlie 
"  utmofl  fecurity  J  v^hcn  a /lyfe/IcWy  with  twp 
"  or  three  of  his   companions,  v/lio  had  been 
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♦*  poaching  after  her  feveral  days  to  n6  purpofe, 
"  at  lafl  took  a  boat,  and  fetching  a  compafe 
^*  upon  the  fea,  came  gently  down  upon  her,  and 
«*  fhot  her.  The  doe,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
«*  breathed  out  this  doleful  complaint  :  Oh  hard 
**  fate  !  that  I Jhonid  receive  my  death'' s  wowid 
"  from  that  ft  de  whence  I  expeded  no  ill ;  and  be 
"  f^f^  ^^^  ^^^^^  P^^^  '^fis^'^  I  looked  for  the  mojl 
"  danger  r 

Had  the  author  of  this  fhort  but  inflrudiVe 
tale  defigned  to  bequeathe  to  the  Britifli  nation 
the  moft  valuable  compendium  of  advice,  adapt- 
ed to  the  arduous  crifis  in  which  we  at  prefent 
Hand,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more  ably^  or 
brought  it  home  more  acutely  to  our  feelings, 
than  in  this  Uttle  paradigm.  The  moral  is  not 
difHcult  to  extract,  and  its  quality  is  ineflima- 
blc. 

We  poflefs  all  the  experience  neceffary  to 
enable  us  to  apply  the  moral.  We  have  fo  long 
and  fo  watchfully  (urveyed  the  fide  from  which 
alone  we  have  hitherto  fufpefted  danger  to  pro- 
ceed, and  ^  we  have  in  confequence  guarded  lo 
thoroughly  againft  its  approach,  that  we  have 
there  nothing  left  us  to  apprehend.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  received  fome  fevcrc  and  formidable 
notifications  of  the  exiflence,  or  poffible  advance, 
■of  danger  from  that  other  fide  ;  where  our  fufpi- 
cions,  engaged  in  a  contrary  dircdion,  had  never 
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leaned.  And  we  have  alfo  been  witneffes  of 
evente  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  which 
cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  by  this 
fable  of  the  doe.  With  all  this  warning  light, 
this  preparatory  notice,  then,  it  will  be  the  fole 
fruit  of  our  own  abjedt  folly,  if  we  arc  finally  re- 
duced to  make  that  melancholly  and  filly  avowal: 
*'  Oh!  hard  fate  !  that  We  fljould  receive  Our 
*'  death's  wound  from  that  Jide  whence  JVe  expe5i- 
*'  ed  no  ill^  and  be  fafe  in  that  part  where  We 
*'  looked  for  the  mojl  danger  .'" 

It  is  a  charafter  that  marks  the  imperfedlion 
of  human  knowledge,  that  we  are  ever  liable, 
from  the  narrow  compafs  of  our  view,  to  confider 
as  an  abfolute  truth,  that  which  in  fadt  derives  its 
quality  entirely  from  comparifon.  And  we  accord- 
ingly eftablilh  a  maxim  upon  that  truth,  and 
apply  it  as  a  general  axiom,  when  a  fubfequcnt 
and  more  enlarged  view  of  the  matter  fhews  us, 
that  what  we  at  firft  efteemed  to  be  general  is  only 
partial,  and  fubfifts  by  relation  to  fome  flill  more 
comprchenfive  principle.  We  fhall  endeavour 
to  render  this  more  clear  by  an  example.  During 
a  confiderable  jxirt  of  the  early  hiflory  of  man- 
kind, the  lun's  flation  at  noon  was  confidered  as 
marking  out  the  fouth  lb  abfolutely,  that  the  f out h 
and  the  meridian  were  afTumed  as  terms  converti- 
ble J  and  to  go  fouthward  of  the  meridian,  would 
have  been  held  a  contradidion  in  language.  But 
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when  the  reftlefs  adivity  of  man  had  pafTcd  the 
equatorial  Hne,  it  was  then  difcovered  that  the 
popular  and  prevailing  apprehenfion  of  the  fun*s 
path  and  fouthern  ftation  was  unfound,  and  that 
what  was  true  in  relation  to  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  was  not  true  abfolutely  or  with  general 
application  to  the  whole  earth.  This  is  the  ana- 
logical charader  of  all  our  knowledge  ;  and  of 
no  part  of  our  knowledge  more  ftrikingly,  than 
of  that  on  which,  as  the  foundation,  we  raifc  the 
complicated  fuperflrudure  of  political  fcience. 
In  the  dawn  of  hiftory,  and  throughout  its  long 
career,  we  read  with  indignation  of  the  force  of 
tyranny,  exercifed  either  by  individuals  or  by 
united  chieftains :  we  obfen'c  the  tranquillity 
and  profperity,  fought  for  by  man  in  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  life,  thwarted  or  fubverted  by  the 
vigour  of  that  tyranny  :  we  fee  with  admiration 
the  various  examples  of  manly  and  virtuous  refin- 
ance exercifed  againft  that  tyranny  :  we  exult 
in  their  fuccefs,  we  exclaim  at  their  frequent 
failure  : — and,  from  this  view  of  human  hiftory, 
we  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  that  tyranny  is 
intrinfically  hoftile  to  every  fcheme  of  focial  hap- 
pinefs. 

But,  not  fatisficd  with  this  wife  and  juft  con- 
clufion,  we  extend  it  a  dcgiec  beyond  what  its 
premifes  will  warrant ;  and  becaufe  that  hiftory 
has  prefented  no  experience  of  an  evil  principle 

that 
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that  could  rival  tyranny,  in   the  hideoufnefs  of 
its  charafter  or  the  atrocity  of  its   cffe(5ts,  we 
ventured  to  pronounce   ahfolutely^   that  tyranny 
was  the  grand  foe  of  focial  fecurity  and  comfort ; 
and  that  every  civil  eftablifhment  ought   to   be 
conftrufted  with  exclufive  reference  to  that  ob- 
jed:,  as  the  only  one  that  could  require  a  princi- 
ple of  conllant  and  fyftematic  refiftance.     Such 
was  our  inveterate  error  on  this  important   fub- 
je(5t,    fimilar    in    quaUty    to    that  which   fup- 
pofed,  that  the  fun  was  abfolutely  and  for  ever  to 
the  fouthward   of  the  earth.     But  the  chain  of 
events  which  compofe  the  fum  of  knowledge  by 
which  our  judgments  are  inftrudled,  has  of  late 
days  contributed  a  prodigious  accefTion  to   that 
knowledge.     We  have  lived  to  fee  an  sera,  ana- 
logous to  that  which  undeceived  our  forefathers 
on  the  meridian  ftation  of  the  fun.    As  they  dif- 
covered  the  two-fold  afpedl  of  the  earth,  fo  have 
we   difcovered    the   two-fold  afped  of  fociety. 
We  have  pafled   the   Political    Line,    as 
THEY  did   the  Equatorial  j    and  the  event 
of  the  "pafTage  has  equally  extended  our  philofo- 
phical  horizon,  and  eflentially  altered  our  view 
of  things.     It  has  fliewn  us,  that  the  rule  we 
fuppofed  to  be  general  and  abfolute,  is  only  par- 
tial and  relative.     It  has  taught  us  to  afcend  to 
the  firft  and  governing  principle,    to  wliich  we 
were  before  unable  to  attain.      It  has  proved  to 
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US,  that  what  we  held  of  the  hoftilc  and  mif- 
chievous  charadler  of  tyranny  was  true,  becaufe 
the  fame  is  true  of  that  more  general  principle 
which  that  event  has  brought  out  to  light ;  and 
which  comprifes  tyranny  as  a  fpecies.  It  has 
demonftrated,  that  the  grand  foe  and  mortal 
bane  of  focial  life  is,  the  abuse  of  social 
power;  or  of  the  power  refulting  from  the 
natural  energies  of  man  confolidatcd  in  fociety, 
and  producing  an  aggregate  force  capable  of 
working  the  mightieft  efFedis :  and  which  be- 
comes good  or  bad,  only  according  to  the  rule  by 
which  it  is  direded.  That  this  pernicious  prin- 
ciple is  the  fame,  whatever  be  the  mode,  or  who- 
ever be  the  perfons,  through  which  the  abufe 
takes  place.  That  tyranny  is  only  one  mode  of 
this  abufe  :  that  although  tyranny  is  that  mode 
of  which  the  former  hiftory  of  man,  down  to  the 
prefent  times,  offers  the  mod  frequent  examples, 
yet  that  there  are  other  modes  and  inftruments,  by 
which  the  abufe  of  that  power  may  be  effeded. 
And  laftly,  that  the  recent  events  attending  the 
great  moral  revolution  in  Europe  have  exempli- 
fied, by  inftances  equally  flrong  with  any  fur- 
niflied  in  hiftory,  the  modes  and  inftruments  by 
which  the  abufe  of  focial  power  may  be  accom- 
plifhed,  independently  of  that  which  has  hitherto 
been  underftood  by  the  defignation  of  tyranny. 
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In  this  flate  it  is  that  we  now  (land.  It  is  for 
us^  to  ule  our  experience,  and  with  expedition  ; 
and  to  imprefs  upon  our  minds  that  new  and 
eventful  truth,  that  the  abuse  of  social 
POWER,  (whatever  be  the  order  in  the  ftate  that 
confpires  for  that  abufe),  is  the  real  and  ultimate 
fource  of  all  civil  calamity,  and  that  which  it  is 
the  duty  and  the  intereft  of  all  to  unite  in  re- 
prefTing.  Our  enemies  are  forward  to  exclaim, 
that  our  principles  and  fyftem  are  antiquated, 
and  require  a  falutary  renovation.  Let  us  lo  far 
agree  with  their  doctrine,  though  not  with  their 
pradice  in  this  inftance,  as  to  defift  from  their 
flale  and  antiquated  hue  and  cry  after  an  ima- 
ginary preponderance  of  the  Crown,  and  dired: 
it  againfl  the  really  formidable  power  of  the  Con- 
federacy, that  has  fucceeded  in  fubverting  every 
government  where  their  principles  could  be  efta- 
blifhed  with  fuccefs.  The  times  have  been,  no 
doubt,  when  the  liberties  of  England  were  me- 
naced from  the  Crown.  Thofe  times  are  now 
gone  by ;  and  we  owe  to  our  illuftrious  ancefbors 
that  wife  and  flrong  defence  againft  the  Crown, 
the  folidity  of  which  a  century's  experience  has 
only  ferved  to  eftablifli.  The  prefent  times  are 
radically  different.  The  antiquated  cry  oi tyranny ^ 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  is'  like  that  of 
raw-head  and  bloody-bones  to  children.  Among 
the  perf<i5i  ignorant i  fuch  a  word  may  produce  a 
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tranfient  effefl;  but,  to  prefent  fuch  aground 
for  ferious  alarm  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation^ 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  experience,  is  the- 
higheft  effronter)^  of  impudence — it  is  the  ruf- 
fian who  would  diredt  our  fears  upon  a  fhadow,. 
that  he  may  the  more  fecurely  cut  our  throat. 
Society  moves  now  in  a  very  different  courfe,  and 
is  actuated  by  a  combination  of  principles  widely 
different  from  what  was  the  cafe  when  the  Crown 
was  the  juft  objed;  of  alarm.  To  borrow  a  fea 
phrafe,  JFe  are  running  on  a  different  tack.  We  have 
other  flioals  to  clear,  other  rocks  to  (hun.  And 
we  may  add,  it  is  a  tack  on  which,  nothing  but 
extreme  Ikill,  caution,  and  aftivity  at  t/ie  /le/m, 
can  prevent  the  velfel  of  the  State  from  upfet-- 
ting. 

From  thefe  general  remarks,  we  lliall  deduce 
the  following  particular  ones : 

ift.  That  in  order  to  conftrain,  or  defeat^ 
the  machinations  of  an  external  enemy  with 
whofe  government  we  are  to  be  at  peace,  it  will 
be  abfolutely  neceffar)^  to  render  the  fubjeds  of 
that  government  liable  to  regulations  not  hitherto 
found  expedient. 

zdly.  In  order  to  enable  the  Law,  or  its  exe- 
cutive minifters,  to  maintain  that  fuperiority 
over  the  internal  activity  of  fedition,  which  can 
alone  eftablifh  general  confidence  and  tranquillity 
throughout  the  nation,  it  will  be  necefTary  that 

the 
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the  Leglflature  fhould  inveft  the  law  with  an  ac- 
ceflion  of  vigour,  bearing  a  proportion  to  the 
flrength  of  the  adverfary  it  muft  coerce,  and  to 
the  diminution  of  energy  which  the  reduction  of 
the  miUtary  eftabUfliment  muft  caufe  the  govern- 
ment to  fuftain. 

3dly.  In  order  to  promote  the  falutary  eifcifls 
of  this  provifion,  it  will  be  no  lefs  neceflary  that 
the  found  and  upright  majority  of  the  nation, 
who  now  feel  the  importance  of  being  in  con- 
tinual readinefs  to  lend  their  perfonal  fervices  to 
the  exigencies  of  government,  lliould  not  defifl 
from  that  fpirit  of  vigilance  and  aftivity  upon 
the  eftablijQiment  of  a  peace ;  but  fhould,  on  the 
contrary,  make  every  effort  to  perpetuate  the 
pradiice,  and  even  tht  fajliion,  of  fuch  loyal  co- 
operation ;  and  endeavour  to  reduce,  to  a  more 
regular  fyftem,  the  means  by  which  a  prompt  and 
general  refiftance  may  be  at  all  times  formed,  to 
any  future  trains  or  confpiracies  of  fedition.  Ever 
keeping  in  our  minds  the  awful  leflon,  that  from 
the  want  of  fuch  a  wife  and  fpirited  correfpond- 
ence  and  co-operation  throughout  the  French  Na- 
tion, their  ancient  government  was  fubverted  in  a 
moment,  and  themielves  thrown  into  that  funda- 
mental ruin,  from  which  they  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  emerge. 

4thly,  and  lajilyy  That  in  order  to  fecure  and 
perpetuate  all  thefe  good  effe<5ts,  and   that  na- 
tional 
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tlonal  honour  and  profperity  to  the  produ(5lion  of 
which  they  all  tend,  it  will  be  principally  impor- 
tant, on  fetting  down  in  peace,  to  yield  the 
mofl  ferious  and  unremitting  attention  to  the 
minds  and  principles  of  the  rijing  generation.  To 
excite  an  anxiety  for  this  great  and  affefting 
objcd:.  equal  to  its  importance,  and  equal  alfo 
to  the  indifference  which  appears  too  generally 
to  prevail.  To  transfufe  into  the  breafts  of 
thofe,  to  whom  in  the  advanced  period  of  our  life 
we  mufl  entirely  confign  -^e  active  exercife  of 
all  the  powers  of  government,  thofe  fentiments 
paflions  and  attachments  which  can  alone  efla- 
blifh  the  falvation  of  the  country.  To  revive, 
with  fedulous  care,  and  by  example,  the  fainting 
fire  of  religion  ,  and  to  promote,  encourage,  and 
invigorate  that  venerable  learning,  which  has  in 
all  times  been  her  beft  and  her  moll  faithful 
handmaid. 

The  importance  of  attending  with  enforced 
diligence  to  the  minds  and  opinions  of  our  youth, 
in  order  to  meet  and  counteract  the  ftrenu- 
ous  efforts  made  to  corrupt  them,  is  expofed 
with  equal  wifdom  and  generofity  of  fentiment 
by  a  writer,  to  whom  we  have  already  had  re- 
courfe  : 

*'  If  fome  of  our  readers  (fays  he)  (hould  con- 
clude, from  what  has  been  faid,  that  either 
Jacobinifm  muft  be  extinguifhed,  or  civil  fo- 
ciety   perifh,  1  (hall  reply — it  is  true  i  we  mufl 
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indeed  prepare  ourfelves  for  this  alternative, 
cither  to  perifh,  or  to  extinguifh  that  fed. 
But  1  fhall  haften  to  add,  that  to  cxtinguiih 
the  fed:,  we  are  not  to  imitate  its  atrocities, 
or  the  fanguinary  enthufiafm  with  which  it  in- 
flates its  votaries  :  we  are  not  to  maffacre  its 
profeffors,  or  to  diredt  againft  them  every 
dreadful  inftrument  which  tney  employ. — To 
cxtinguiih  a  fed,  we  mud  attack  it  in  its 
{chools ;  we  mud  dilpel  its  delufions,  expofe 
to  light  the  abfurdity  and  inconiiftency  of  its 
principles,  the  atrocity  of  the  means  which  it 
reforts  to,  and  the  abandoned  wickednefs  of 
its  preceptors  :  we  mufh  annihilate  the  Jaco- 
bitiy  but  we  mufl  preferve  the  man.  The 
whole  fe6t  exifts  by  its  opinions  j  that  exifl- 
ence  will  be  gone,  it  will  be  doubly  extin- 
guifhed,  when  they  who  have  once  adhered 
to  it  fhall  abandon  it,  and  Ihall  return  back 
to  the  found  and  genuine  principles  of  reafon 
and  fociety.  Altho'  the  fed  itfelf  is  a  monfter, 
yet  all  its  the  difciplcs  are  not  monfters.  The 
very  care  it  employed  to  conceal  from  the  ma- 
jority its  ultimate  projedts ;  the  extreme  cau- 
tion it  ufed  in  imparting  them  only  to  the 
eleft  of  its  ele<fl ;  fliewed  clearly  how  much 
it  dreaded  the  defertion  of  the  majority  of  its 
difciples,  if  they  became  able  to  fathom  the 
horrors  of  its  myfteries." 

E  The 
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The   following   obiervations   from  tlie   fame 
Author,  may  well  conclude  this  fubjecl : 

"  If  France  (fays  he)  is  fo  enthralled,  that  flic 
may  liften  to  no  voice  but  that  of  the  Demons 
of  the  Revolution,  there  is  yet  time  to  give 
warning  to  other  nations.  They  have  heard  of 
the  crimes  and  miferies  of  that  revolution;  it  is 
neceflary  they  fliould  alfo  know  the  flite  that 
awaits  them,  if  the  fed  of  the  Jacobin-  fliould 
finally  prevail,  [c  is  neceflary  they  fliould  be 
apprifed,  that  the  revolution  of  their  refpedtive 
governments  confl:itutes  no  lefs  a  part  of  the 
grand  confpiracy,  than  that  of  France  ;  and  that 
the  horrors  of  anarchy  refulting  from  the  diflTolu- 
tion  of  the  French  Empire,  are  but  a  portion  of 
that  general  diflbiution  projedled  for  all.  It  is 
neceflary  they  fhould  be  afltured,  that  their  reli- 
gions, their  minlfl;ers  and  churches,  their  altars 
and  thrones,  are  no  lefs  the  devoted  vidims  of 
the  Jacobin  Confederacy,  than  the  religion,  and 
priefts,  the  altars  and  the  throne  of  France." 

"  When  a  phantom  of  peace  fliall  feem  pre- 
paring to  terminate  the  contefl:  between  the  Ja- 
cobins and  the  Powers  at  War,  it  will  then  be 
.  neceflary  for  thofe  powers  to  afccrtain,  how  far 
they  can  venture  to  rely  on  the  faith  of  treaties. 
Then,  it  will  be  more  than  ever  nccefl^ary  to  re- 
view the  hiftory  of  thef:-  wars,  promoted  by  a  feci 
that  fent  forth  its  legions  not  fo  much  to  con- 
quer 
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quer  thrones  as  to  lubvcrt  them  i  that  did  not 
promife  to  its  followers  to  reward  them  with  the 
Crowns  of  Princes,  of  Kings,  and  Emperors,  but 
exacted  from  them  an  oath  to  extirpate  all 
Crowns,  together  with  all  Princes,  Kings,  and 
Emperors.  Then  more  than  ever  it  will  behove 
them  to  reflecfl,  that  v\ith  fe61-s  the  leaft  danger- 
ous contefts  are  thofe  which  are  conducted  in 
the  field  of  battle.  That  when  rebellion  and 
anarchy  conftitute  the  ground  work  of  a  fe6l,  the 
feftaries  may  be  difarmed,  but  the  opinion  refifls, 
and  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  heart.  That  a  fe6t 
compelled  to  feek  concealment,  or  to  fufpend  its 
aftivity,  is  ftill  the  fame  fed:.  It  may  appear 
to  flccp,  but  its  quiet  is  that  of  a  Volcano. 
It  no  longer  difgorges  its  flames  and  torrents, 
but  the  latent  fires  circulate  within,  working  out 
new  vents,  and  preparing  frefh  explolions." 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  periods  even 
in  the  midll  of  danger  when  the  Iword  muft  re- 
pofe,  and  Vs'hen  refourccs  arc  nearly  exhaufted. 
To  the  Governors  of  Nations  I  therefore  rcfign 
the  queftion  concerning  the  means  of  force.  But 
this  I  know,  that  whatever  treaties  may  produce, 
there  is  a  fpecies  of  war  which  the  confidence 
placed  in  treaties  may  render  more  calamitous  j 
and  this  is,  a  war  inftituted  from  plots  and  fecrct 
confpiracies,  the  vows  and  oaths  of  v/hich  no 
treaties  are  ftrong  enough  to  efface.     Woe  to 

that 
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ftiat  Power,  who  fhall  have  made  his  peace 
without  having  firft  well  afcertainec],  why  his 
enemy  engaged  him  in  the  war  !  The  courfe  which 
the  Jacobins  purfued  before  their  firfl  explofion, 
is  the  rule  of  that  which  they  will  continue  to 
purfue  before  they  explode  again  ^  they  will  pro- 
fecute  in  fecrecy  the  grand  objedt  of  their  con- 
federacy ,  and  it  will  remain  for  new  difafters  to 
inform  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  only  the  firil  infrance  of  that 
univerfai  diffolution  which  their  conipiracy  has 
projedled." 

With  this  luminou*?  body  of  experience  before 
cur  eyes,  let  us  be  careful  to  advance  by  the 
fevered  rule  of  wifdom.  Let  us  fuffer  our  jealoufy 
or  our  confidence  to  be  excited  only  by  the  real  and 
tried  qualities  of  things,  and  not  by  phrafes  or 
prejudices.  When  peace  fhall  arrive,  let  us  re- 
ceive her  with  caution  and  formality.  Let  us 
ftudy  her  natU:  z  and  fcrutmife  her  character,  be- 
fore we  allow  ourfeives  any  habits  of  familiarity 
with  her.  Let  us  long  watch  her  countenance,' 
and  infped:  all  her  dealings.  If  fhe  Ihould 
ftand  the  tcft  of  this  fevcre  inquifition,  then  let 
us  approach  her  with  confidence,  and  unite  with 
her  in  intimacy.  But,  if  fhe  fails  under  this 
ted ;  if  any  thing  doubtful  or  queflionable  ap-. 
pears  about  her,  let  us  dand  uncommitted,  and 
indantly  rcfort  back  to  the  ground  of  our  fecu- 
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rity.  Let  us  in  that  event  renounce  her  intef 
courfc,  and  prefer  a  boiflerous  fafety  to  a  foft 
and  effeminate  perdition  :  let  us  learn  to  dif. 
tinguifh  at  length  between  real  and  imaginary 
dangers :  and  let  us  never  have  to  proclaim  our 
imbecility   in  thofe  melancholy  words — "  Oh! 

**  HARD  fate!  that  WE  SHOULD  RECEIVE 

*'  OUR   death's  wound    from    that   side 

**  WHENCE  WE  expected  NO  ILL,  AND 
**  BE  SAFE  IN  that  PART  WHERE  W;E 
♦*  LOOKED   FOR   THE    MOST    »ANGER  I'* 


SUPPLE- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

AS  a  Supplement  to  the  preceding  Remarks, 
we  are  perfuaded  the  reader  will  accept  with 
particular  pleafure  the  following  abflrad  from  the 
wife  and  excellent  Refolutions  unanimoufly  agreed 
to  at  a  meetirxg  of  the  joint  veftry  of  the  United 
Pariflies  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  and 
St.  George,  Bloom fbun',  held  the  26th  of 
June  laft  ^  and  which  we  have  accidentally  met 
with,  whiift  the  foregoing  pages  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Printer. 

They  exprefs,  with  fmgular  concifencfs 
and  perfpecuity,  all  that  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  inculcate,  and  in  a  manner  that  confers  an 
equal  honour  on  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  au- 
thors ;  and  we  derive  a  peculiar  confolationfrom 
the  reflediion,  that  they  proceed  from  a  parochial 
meeting  of  two  of  the  moft  populous  and  centri- 
cal parifhes  in  the  Metropolis. 

ABSTRACT 
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ABSTRACT,  &c. 

«    RESOLVED, 

*«  THAT  we  arc  at  prefent  engaged  in  a  war  with  an 
aftivc  and  entcrprifing  enemy,  who  does  not  condud  hofti- 
lities  as  formerly,  by  force  of  arms  o«ly,  but  by  attem.ptin* 
to  feduce  the  foldier  and  failor  from  his  duty,  the  people 
from  their  allegiance,  and  men  of  all  defcriptions  from  their 
love  and  attachment  to  the  conftitution  of  their  country. 

'*    RESOLVED, 

*'  That  there  exift  in  this,  as  in  every  other  nation  of 
Europe,  fome  perfons  fo  deluded  as  to  be  ready  to  fecond  the 
views  of  our  enemies,  in  diforganizing  government,  deftroy- 
ing  the  fecurity  of  property,  and  fetting  the  people  loofe 
from  every  reftraint  of  religion,  and  of  law. 

"    RESOLVED, 

*'  That  it  is  the  duty  of  thofe  entrufted  with  the  public 
fafety,  or  who  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  to  warn  their  fellow-citizens  of  impendino-  dan- 
gers, as  well  as  to  fuggeft  the  moft  likely  means  of  preventino- 
them  ;  confcious  that  mankind  are  not  eafily  roufed  into  aftion 
by  the  apprehenfion  of  dangers  however  great,  when  feen  at 
a  diftance  ;  whilft  the  dread  of  immediate  danger  too  fre- 
quently counteradls  the  means,  and  leffens  the  fortitude  ne- 
ceflary  to  refill  it. 

"    RESOLVED, 

"  That  the  profpea  of  an  approaching  peace  ought  not 
to  lull  us  into  a  falfe  fecurity,  as  \ht  profped  is  by  no  means  the 
certainty.  Eefidcs,  it  is  evident  that  the  beft  and  fureft  way 
of  obtaining  an  honourable  peace,  is  to  Ihew  to  the  nations 
with  whom  we  are  at  war,  that,  if  we  cannot  obtain  fuch, 
we  are  prepared  and  determined  to  oppoie,with  manly  fpirit, 
our  enemies,  both  foreign  and  domeftic. 
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*•    RESOLVED, 

*'That  though  we  should  be  so  fortukatb 
as  to  obtain  'he  blessing  of  peace,  we  do  not 
•  onsider  the  danger  of  anarchy  as  entirely 
over,    especially    as    the   stakding   force   of 

THE  COUNTRY  MUST  IN  THAT  CASE  BE  GREATLY 
REDUCED,  AND  THE  CITIZENS  LEFT  TO  PROTECT 
THEMSELVES. 

"RESOLVED, 

"  That  as  the  benefit  arifing  from  armed  affbciations  of 
the  citizen?  has  already  been  fufficiently  evinced,  no  man  who 
feels  for  the  proipcrity  of  his  country,  or  for  the  fecurity  and 
happinefs  of  his  family,  can  hefitatc  a  moment  to  facrifice 
fo  trifling  a  part  of  his  time  or  fortune  to  obtain  an  objefl  for 
which  every  good  and  brave  man  would  willingly  lay  down. 
his  life. 


THE    END. 


FRIMTED  BY  JAMES  EATESON,  DENMARK  STREET. 


